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teach all our children how to conquer their enemies with these powerful 
but gentle weapons, which it now furnishes to establish schools to teach 
them how to fight and kill them with swords and guns, our property, 
liberty, and lives, would be safer ; and it would not cost half so much to 
keep us safe. But now, instead of being taught to meet their enemies and 
subdue them with love and kindness, they are taught to meet them with 
deadly weapons, and to "kill, slay, and destroy " them. Children never 
will be safe — parents never will — towns, cities, states, and nations never 
will, till all these murdering instruments are thrown away, and children 
are taught never to hunch those who crowd, and always to give — a 
kiss tor a blow!" 



MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

Pauperism in Europe. — Among the J78,000,000 individuals who inhabit 
Europe, there are said to be 19,700,000 beggars, or persons who subsist at 
the expense of the community, without contributing to its resources. In 
Denmark, the proportion is five per cent. ; in England, ten per cent ; in 
Holland, fourteen per cent; in Paris, in 1813, 102,856 paupers out of 
530,000 ; in Liverpool, 108,000 out of 217,000. The number of indigent, it 
is to be feared, has rather increased than diminished ; and it would be easy 
to prove, that this vast amount of pauperism has resulted more from the 
war-system than from any other single cause. When a poor man is obliged 
mainly for war purposes, to pay, as he has in England, thirty shillings for 
what originally cost only one, a child can see whence came the poverty, 
degradation and sufferings of the masses all over the old world. 
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This account doubtless falls far below the truth; and an eminent 
statesman of our own was probably more correct in putting the sum total 
at $1,400,000,000. What a vast field for the ravages of war ! Examine 
the items, and you will find that war would probably increase only one — 
powder! while it would diminish most of the others from 10 to 50 per cent, 
and thus virtually destroy hundreds of millions. 

Recent Wars or England and France. — We hate war, and look 
upon it — except in the last extremity, and in self-defence only, — as the 
greatest crime committed against man and against God. The hostilities 
now waging by the British against the Chinese, have seemed to us, and 
have been so described in this paper, as wanton, wicked and cruel. So on 
the dreadful vengeance taken by the Afighans on the corps of General 
Elphinstone that fell into their power, we have spoken as in some measure 
a just retribution for the enormities perpetrated by the British in India. 
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French war in Algiers. — But while this country and others visit these 
British aggressions with censure, little is said or thought of the enormities 
perpetrated by France in her wanton invasion of, and attempt to subdue 
and colonize, Algeria. There, whole tribes, owing no allegiance to 
France, natives and owners of the land they live on, are recklessly swept; 
off, their property plundered, their dwellings burned, their whole country 
devasted ; and all because France wants an outlet for her superfluous 
military spirit, and covets, moreover, a grand colony in Africa. 

The enormities of this war are at this moment pressed upon our attention 
by a despatch in a late French paper — from the Chef dc Battalon, Bissor — 
dated Aigiers, 20th June, relating to an attack he made with a column of 
about 500 men upon the tribe of Ben Menacer: "We arrived at day break 
at Melil-Douar, the centre of the tribe, and of a rich and well peopled country. 
All this portion of the country was ravaged by my troops ; not a village nor 
house escaped the flames ; about six hundred cattle, ten or twelve thousand 
sheep, one hundred prisoners, and a great number of mules charged with 
very rich packages, were brought in by the detachment." 

These mountaineers thus driven from homes made desolate, were on their 
own soil, defending the land of their birth and their fathers' burial ; and 
yet the troops of a civilized and Christian nation boast of robbing, ravaging, 
and massaereing such distant, unoffending and semi-civilized enemies ! 
While the French press is clamorous about British ambition, and British 
cruelties in India, it has no mirror to reflect the ambition and cruelties 
connected with the conquest of Algiers. 

For us, happily exempt from the burden and temptation of colonies, and 
more happily exempt — we try to believe, though not without misgivings 
sometimes — from the mad thirst of military glory; the lesson to be derived 
from the example and the crimes of both England and France is, to cultivate 
the spirit of moderation, justice, and peace with all nations, and to 
discountenance the ruffianly tastes for, and admiration of, the sword and 
torch, slaughter and devastation, which war engenders and justifies — JV*. 
Y. American. 

The World's Population. — "It has been ascertained by actual 
calculation," says the Rev. Albert Barnes, "that the number of the 
inhabitants of the earth who have lived, is equal to 1283 in each square 
rod, capable of being divided into twelve graves; and that the entire 
surface of the earth has been dug over at least a hundred times to bury its 
inhabitants, supposing that all who have died, had been equally distributed." 

We have sometimes been startled at the estimates made by such writers 
as Dick and Burke, of the havoc consequent upon the entire course of war ; 
but the above calculation wonld render such an estimate both possible and 
highly probable. Dr. Dick reckons the whole loss of life by war at 
14,000,000.000, while Edmund Burke supposes it no less than 35,000,000,- 
000; the former some eighteen times, and the latter more than forty times, 
as many as all the present population of our globe ! 

Comparative cost ok War and of Missions. — The N. E. Puritan, in 
commenting on the present state of the Sandwich Islands, very justly asks, 
"what has been the cost of this elevation of a nation from barbarism to 
civilization ? It has cost 23 years of labor. It has cost the labor of thirty 
ministers of the gospel, fifteen teachers, five physicians, four printers, and 
61 female helpers, making a total of only 115 laborers. It has cost $463,- 
000, or about $20,000 a year. With this small expenditure of time, and 
labor and money, rendered effectual by the signal outpouring of the Holy 
Spirit upon the Islands, a civilized and Christian nation has sprung into 
existence, and will probably bo soon recognized as such by the other 
nations of the earth. It costs"— (all these estimates are low) — "$31,000 a 
year to support one brig or schooner of war in time of peace ; $170,000 to 
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support a frigate; and $290,000 to support a ship of the line. The army 
of the United States, of less than 12,000 men, cost last year four millions of 
dollars. The Florida war on a few unfortunate Indians cost from 30 to 50 
millions of dollars. The conquest and occupation of Algiers for twelve 
years by the French, have cost that nation one hundred and twenty millions 
of dollars, and twenty thousand lives. The late Exploring Expedition, sent 
out by our own government, cost more than the whole mission to the 
Sandwich Islands." 

The PeriodicaI/ Press through the World. — According to M- 
Balbi, the distinguished French biographer, in the "Annales des Travaux,' 
Europe, with a population of 227,000,000, has 2,100 periodical publications! 
while America, with 49,000,000 of people, has no less than 2,200. The 
whole world, with 900,000,000 inhabitants, is ascertained to have 4,500 
newspapers and journals distributed in the following nations : 

In India, one paper to 15,000.000 I In America, one paper to 20 000 

InAfrica, " 6,000.000 In the United States " 10,000 

In Europe, " 106,000 1 

This table suggests some peculiar advantages enjoyed by us as pioneers 
in reform. Such a work generally depends on the mass of the people ; and 
here, with a periodical for every ten thousand of their number, they 
are more easily and effectually reached by the press than the population of 
any other country on the globe. Here, if any where, may we expect 
reforms to start, and advance with easy and rapid success. There are still 
more reasons why the cause of peace should gain an ascendency here 
sooner than in any other part of the earth ; and its friends here ought to 
lead the van of efforts in its behalf through the world. 



ITEMS FROM EXPERIENCE. 

The consistency of Eulogies on Warriors. — "Every one," says our 
Secretary in his late tour into N. Y., "is familiar with the naval battle near 
Plattsburgh. The commander of the British squadron had caused a huge 
broom to be born in full view from his own ship, in token of his determination 
to sweep the lake ; and in the same spirit, he persisted in a reckless exposure 
of his person, and cursed the Yankees as beneath his fears. The temerity 
and the insult cost him his life. A marksman in our fleet shot him dead 
with a ball through his heart. 

Now, mark the sequel. That commander was buried, with American 
officers on each side, in the village grave-yard ; and on visiting the spot, 
I found that a sister-in-law had erected over his remains a marble 
monument, telling us how gloriously he fell in his country's service ! 
Yet, if we were right in that war, he was only a wholesale murderer; and, 
even if we were wrong, I doubt whether this could have excused him. 
We lauded our men ; the British eulogized theirs ; whereas the glory of 
one side necessarily assumed the infamy of the other ! " 

The Grave op common Soldiers. — "We hear a great deal, in 
eloquence and poetry, about 'the soldier's grave ;' but when in Plattsburgh, 
I learned what sort of a burial the mass of soldiers receive. Most of the 
seamen, who were not thrown during the battle into the lake, were buried, 
both British and American, on a small island in large holes now so covered 
with bushes, that one cannot find the spots without a guide. The poor 
soldiers fared still worse ; for they were in some cases so slightly covered, 
that their arms and feet stuck out of the ground, and the hogs rooted them 
up, and the dogs gnawed their bones. A man, riding in his carriage, 
heard a rattling noise behind him, and, on turning round, saw his dog at 
work upon a soldier's skull, with a bullet in it, which rattled as he shook it 

Here is the soldier's end. Talk as much as we please about his glory, 
it does in fact end in this alone; a burial in the same style with that of a 
dead ox ! Now and then an officer is honored after his death, for what the 
soldiers under him did; but they, poor fellows, are shovelled, without a tear 



